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ordinate, did not scruple to strike the fatal blow."1 The
Sertorian Commonwealth existed only through Sertorius. It
was destroyed by the dagger of Perpenna. And the Spaniards,
disheartened and disorganised once more by the death of their
leader, submitted themselves throughout the greatest part of
the country to the arms of Pompey, who succeeded the Consul
Metellus in 71, as leader of the Roman armies in Spain. But
the heroic defence of Calagurris (Calahorra) on the Ebro, which
had yielded only to the last extremities of famine [in 72] after
the women and children had been killed2 to provide food for
the defenders, made it plain to Afranius, the Roman commander,
that the destruction of Numantia had not broken nor even tamed
the proud spirit of the Celtiberians.

But the days of these Spanish horrors were well nigh past.
It was time that Caesar should appear. The success of Sertorius
might indeed have led even a less politic Proconsul to think
that after one hundred and fifty years of fighting, it was possible
to do something better with a Spaniard than to slaughter him;
and a change of policy was gradually and silently adopted. As
long as Rome treated the Provincials merely as a conquered
people, the Provincials remained unsubdued; but as soon as
wiser and more friendly counsels generally prevailed, the Roman
Spaniard grasped the hand that was extended to him, and
became one of the proudest and most loyal citizens of the
Empire. Left to themselves, the tribes were ever divided,
factious, disturbed. United under Lusitanian Viriatus, or even
under Roman Sertorius, they long successfully withstood the
power of the Republic. United under Julius and Augustus
Caesar, they became the most Roman of the Provincials of
Rome.

A great susceptibility to personal influence has ever been
a striking characteristic of the Spanish people. Under the
sympathetic Hasdrubal they accepted the dominion of Car-
thage ; under the fiery Hannibal they fought, the hardiest and
most loyal of his soldiers, in the Punic armies in Italy. In
the early days after Saguntum, when Roman Scipio came, not
as a destroyer but as a deliverer, and displayed his greater
qualities of clemency and justice, the Spaniards would have

1 Appian, Iberica.

* The Calahorrans are said not only to have killed their wives and children for
food, but to have salted the remains of these horrible repasts for future use. Geo.
Long, op. cit.t i.,479.